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HOW TO TEMPER THE TEMPERA- 
MENTS DIETETICALLY. 


BY J. W. REDFIELD, M. D. 


Part 

THE question of Sir Toby Belch, “Do not 
our lives consist of the four elements?” is 
answered in the affirmative, though apparently 
in the negative, by the reply of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, “ Faith, so they say, but I think 
it rather consists of eating and drinking.” Our 
lives consist of the four elements, that is, of the 
four classes of elementary substances, partly by 
the transformation of these into the four tem- 
peraments directly, but chiefly through a like 
transformation of corresponding classes of 
vegetables and animals, into which the elements 
are transformed on their way to their final des- 
tination. The bread and wine of the eucharist 
are called “ elements,” as if to teach us that the 
“broken body and shed blood” of humanity, | 
after being restored into their original elements, 
are to be reconverted into flesh and blood 
through the food and drink of fraternal com-| 
munion. Strictly speaking, it is our bodies that 
consist of the four elements, and our /ives con- 
sist rather in eating and drinking, that is, in ap- 
propriating and conserving all the structures 
and functions, both organic and inorganic, by 
which our own far nobler structures and fune- 
tions are supported and sustained. Such a life 
is not low when we consider its object, the at- 
tainment of man’s predestined worship of crea- 
tion. 

Granting that the soul, the life of the body, 
is a function of the body, and that all the facul- 
ties of the soul are functions of the organs of 


more ascribable to the soul than the soul is as- 
cribable to the body; for it is provable, we 
think, that structure is more a product of fune- 
tion than function is a product of structure. 
The four temperaments in the individual, in the 
four races, in the four classes of animals, and 
approximately in the four classes of vegetables, 
exist by the force of their vital functions, that 
is, by their constant endeavor to increase and 
multiply and replenish the earth, each one by 
its appropriation and conservation of the cor- 
relative and corresponding structures and fune- 
tions beneath it. The lives of vegetables and 
animals are the functional activities by which 
they are being eternally reproduced, and into 
which the corresponding activities of the ele- 
ments are forever being transmuted, to attain 
through them the end of their endeavor, trans- 
mutation into the life of humanity. The four 
elements exist by their restless endeavor to be 
somewhere in particular and everywhere in 
general, or to annihilate nonentity, the infinity 
of space, the vacuum which Nature abhors. 

The relation of function and structure to each 
other as that of cause and effect is recognized 
by Dr. Gorton in the December No. of THE 
Homeopatuic Times, directly and in his quo- 
tation from Herr Strauss, though this relation is 
not recognized by the authors of the doctrine of 
“the correlation and conservation of forces” 
nor by their disciples in general. What is 
more evident than that cause and effect are, not 
one and the same, but one and inseparable, that 
the cause of all things exists, not outside of 
Nature, but in Nature, and is the grand essen- 
tial of it, the Hose inthe Heistere, no more capa- 
ble of existing without the effect than the effect 
can exist without the cause, and constituting 
with it the self-existent Being, the “ All In All?» 
Herr Strauss well says: “The cosmos is simul- 


the body, we still maintain that the body is 
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taneous cause and effect, the inward and the 
outward together. And man, who is but the 
repetition of the universe on a small scale, is 
both soul and body, the outward and the in- 
ward together, one and inseparable. The first 
lesson which the observant physiologist is called 
upon to learn is the coincidence and interdepend- 
ence of form and force, substance and property, 
structure and functions. The visible and the 
invisible are indissolubly linked together in the 
phenomena of nature. Function could not ex- 
ist without structure; force without matter; 
thought without nerve substance ; the psychical 
without the physical. These are two sides of 
one and the same being.” But when he con- 
cludes that they are “phenomena so mutually 
dependent in every form of being that the na- 
turalist could easily dispense with either side of 
it, and deal exclusively with one or the other, 
without materially changing the practical re- 
sults of his conclusions,” we are compelled to 
say, that of all distinctions arising as the result 
of distinctive individualization, or of differenti- 
ation and evolution, the most important, in our 
estimation, is the distinction between cause and 
effect, between the soul and body, between 
function and structure, between Nature in the 
sense of the all pervading function of Repro- 
duction, and Nature in the sense of the Universe 
forever being reproduced by it. We hold the 
distinction between the Divine Nature and 
Nature Universal recognized by Pope in the 
familiar lines, 
. ‘All form but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul.” 

Our reasoning faculties, and our moral and 
religious faculties still more require the preser- 
vation of this old-time distinction between cause 
and effect, none the less when we have come to 
recognize them as inseparable and mutually de- 
pendent. This requirement of our spiritual na- 
ture being disregarded, cause and effect may 
come to be confounded, or, what is worse, the 
one may be mistaken for the other,—matter for 
the cause, and mind for the effect,—by deduc- 
tive minds investigating in accordance with the 
prescribed inductive method. Both structure 
and function, 7. ¢., both effect and cause, are ob- 
jective until they reach the plain of conscious 
being ; and even then they are not very dis- 
tinctly objective and subjective until they cul- 
minate in the body and mind of the inyestiga- 


tor,—the one the sensible object, and the other 
the self-conscious subject of investigation. 
When function has become conscious it has be- 
come the functionary, the final cause, and struc- 
ture has become the instrument, the effective 
means to the final. This relation between 
structure and function is indicated by Nature as 
her intention, not only in unconscious animals 
and the vegetable kingdom, but also in the 
mineral kingdom, where structure and function 
begin with mere matter and force. 

The importance of these reflections to the * 
subject of this article lies in the fact, that the 
result of the tempering of the temperaments to 
each other is temperance, and that in the mind 
this is not merely a condition, but is also a vir- 
tue, prompting to temperance in diet, and there- 
by, a» well as by its direct influence, inducing 
temperance in body, or that medium between 
extremes which comes from the due proportion 
and blending of opposite forms and structures. 
In the body temperance is a state of equilibrium, 
while in the mind it is a state of equanimity, of 
serene agreement and reconciliation between its 
opposite faculties, partly voluntary, and there- 
fore meritorious, being assumed and maintained 
against the disturbing and distracting influen- 
ces of the comparatively disorderly elements 
and conditions around it, and the comparatively 
disordered condition of the body in the rela- 
tions of its organs to each other. That tem- 
perance is a condition of mind and body result- 
ing from the perfect tempering of opposite 
temperaments and conflicting tempers to each 
other, and to be promoted by dietetic and me- 
dicinal agencies corresponding to the tempera- 
ments, appears to have been better understood 
by the ancient physicians than by the modern, 
though in carrying out the principle in its de- 
tails they conceived and practiced, in many in- 
stances, the grossest absurdities. The physician 
attendant upon King Lear treated him for the 
tempest of passions that had overcome his rea- 
son; and referring to the composing effect of 
the soporific he had administered, said to the 
good daughter Cordelia, “ Be by, good madam, 
when we do awake him; I doubt not of his 
temperance.” It was as physiological as it was 
dramatic in -Shakespeare to associate the dis- 
traction of the king with the distracting war of 
elements into which he was driven forth by his 
ungrateful daughters, and to make him cry out, 
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“Oh! let me not be mad, not mad, sweet Heaven ; 
Keep me in temper—I would not be mad.” 

Of an opposite climate, exerting a tempering 
influence on the temperaments, a character in 
The Tempest is made to say, “ Though this 
island seem to be desert, uninhabitable and 
almost inaccessible, yet it must needs be of a 
subtle, tender and delicate temperance. The 
air breathes upon us here most sweetly.” 

Temperance in character is first and final, and 
includes such a course of diet and of mental 
and bodily exercise, together with such a choice 
and inspiration of climatic and social influences, 
as naturally grows out of and returns upon it; 
and such temperate diet, exercise, climatization 
and sociability, must need be the correlatives 
and correspondents of the temperance from 
which they proceed and to which they return. 
Indeed, Temperance is the beginning and end 
of the order and harmony of the universe,—-the 
perfect Unity from which they proceed, and the 
perfect Unison to which they return; and the 
perfect microcosm is that representative of 
Nature who is “temperate in all things,” and 
whose, therefore, are all her order and harmony, 
all her beauty and perfection, all her wealth and 
power, all her freedom and happiness, even all 
her capacity for eternal reproduction, and con- 
sequent eternal restoration to the bloom of 
youth. 

Though Nature as a whole is the exemplar of 
the Temperance which we are to imitate, yet in 
particulars, whose balancing particulars are too 
distant for our near-sightedness to discern, she 
presents us examples of intemperance to be 
avoided and overcome, for the sake of that 
model of temperance which she seeks to em- 
body iu her finite representative. In respect to 
our contact with them, the three kingdoms of 
Nature, and all the parts of which they are com- 
posed, are scattered fragments, extravagant 
waifs, intemperate extremes, and require to be 
brought together and appropriated, on a small 
scale, in the orderly and harmonious relations 
which they bear to each other in the grand 
whole, in order that they may be converted into 
a like order and harmony in ourselves. The 
divers and diverse parts of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, viewed as materials for the 
construction and functionalization of the human 
body, (vegetables being the more structural, and 
animals the more functional,) are properly 


. 


classified according to their correlation and cor- 
respondence to the temperaments, by the struc- 
tures and functions of which their own are to 
be appropriated and conserved. The use of 
either class of aliments exclusively, or very pre- 
dominantly, is intemperate, and increases the 
intemperate conditions of mind and body from 
which it proceeds. The use of all classes of 
food in equal proportions, or in such propor- 
tions as to correct disproportions of the temper- 
aments in their relations to each other, is tem- 
perate, and returns a tribute of gratitude, in the 
form of substantial and efficient increase, to the 
temperance of mind and body by which it was 
designed and executed. 

But of this principle of temperance in diet 
there is a more general application, which ought 
to precede its application in the case of the 
classes of vegetable and animal food alluded to. 
A temperate diet is a medium between ex- 
tremes in respect both to quality and to quan- 
tity, just as temperance in the dietician is a 
balance between extremes in respect both to 
function and structure, by which quality and 
quantity are conserved and appropriated. Such 
qualities as temperature, flavor, strength, 
sprightliness, are matters of temperance and 
intemperance, even more, perhaps, than the 
structures and quantities of food to which they 
belong. Hence it is that the word temperance 
has come to signify, in the popular understand- 
ing, abstinence from ardent spirits, strong 
drinks, intoxicating liquors, ethers, essences, 
narcotics; and in the estimation of more pro- 
gressive temperance reformers, abstinence from 
tea and coffee, and the very sparing use of con- 
diments, of rich and refined food, or whatever 
stimulates the functions of the body, especially 
those of the brain and nerves, more than it 
nourishes the structures. The high estimation 
in which we hold the flavors of the various 
kinds of flesh and vegetables, and the assiduity 
with which we seek to increase and improve 
such flavors, comes from the fact that they be- 
long to the vital forces predominant in the 
more subtle essences and juices of such sub- 
stances, and that they correspond to, are con- 
served by, are transmuted into, and are made to 
increase and strengthen, the qualities or fune- 
tions of our temperaments. But to increase 
such piquant and stimulating qualities beyond 
their due proportion to the measure of the 
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structures to which they pertain as is too com- 
monly done in the culinary art, is to produce in- 
temperance in our food from intemperance in our 
characters; and to consume such stimulating 
food is to increase the intemperance of mind and 
body by which it was produced. On the other 
hand, food wanting in flavor and fineness is in- 
temperate in quantity, and is demanded and ap- 
propriated, often in the name of dietary reform, 
by that kind of intemperance which we call glut- 
tony. Not unfrequently the two kinds of intem- 
perance go together. That of stimulation is worse 
than that of gluttony, for the simple reason that 
function is superior to structure, that the soul is 
superior to the body, and that that which can be 
intoxicated and perverted is superior to that 
which can only be obstructed and malformed. 
It may be laid down as a rule, that an excess of 
highly flavored, fine, concentrated food and 
drink, tends to an excessive and morbid devel- 
opment of the nervous and sanguine tempera- 
ments, in which function is predominant, as it is 
in ether and air; and that an excess of flavor- 
less, coarse, bulky food and drink, tends to an 
excessive and morbid development of the ali- 
mentary and lymphatic temperaments, in which 
structure is predominant, as it is in earth and 


water. 


STAMMERING AND STUTTERING.* 


BY GEORGE VANDENHOFF. 


THE opinion that stammering is a disease, the 


seat of which is to be found in the organs of | 


speech, is now happily exploded, except in some 
very few instances. We no longer, therefore, 
read of the cruel and useless operations which, 
some years ago, surgeons of eminence had re- 
course to, with an over-readiness to seek in the 
knife a solution for difficulties that lie entirely 
beyond its reach. The excision of the uvula 
and the tonsils, the practice of the English 
school of surgery, was found to be of no avail; 


in many instances even increasing the defect it. 


sought to cure by superinducing an additional 


* There is a distinction between stammering and stutter- 
ing, but in this essay I shall use the word slammering as a 
general term for both. Stammering (Teut. stammesen) is 
@ faultering or hesitation in attacking certain elementary 


excitation and disturbance on the patient’s 
nervous system. 

As late as 1841, in New York, Dr. Mott and 
other eminent men made their experiments with 
knife and scissors on stammering subjects, by 
“dividing the genio-hyo-glossi, cutting closely 
to the symphysis of the lower jaw ;” and Dr. 
Detmold finding, as he thought, perhaps, an 
analogy between stammering, and strabismus, 
and club foot, passed needles through the 
tongue; all without ultimate good effect. 

Stuttering and stammering are not, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, diseases arising 
from organic defect, as the malformation or ex- 
cess of any particular organ, but vices of speech, 
having different origins in different individuals, 
but, in all, acquiring by habit the force of a 
second nature. Stuttering and stammering are 
not natural but acquired defects. 

A difficult or faulty articulation may, indeed, 
be produced by a tongue that is, in the popular 
phrase, too large for the mouth ; or the frenum 
of the tongue may be too short, impeding the 
perfect action of the organ; or the teeth may 
grow irregularly inward, and so fill up the 
mouth and cause a thickness or lisp in speech 
by interfering with the tongue. 


or serviceable.. Extra care in the action of the 
unwieldly organ and the habit of an exact arti- 
culation in speech can alone overcome the diffi- 
culty, which will be usually thickness of speech, 
not stammering. In the second case, a child’s 
nurse is competent to set the bridled organ free; 
and in the third, the dentist may reform the ill- 
grown teeth and make a good mouth. But 
none of these defects in themselves produce 
stammering, though they impede and clog the 
“utterance. 
| Nor is the physician, as such, of more use 
than the surgeon in the case of stammering; for 
it is not a constitutional weakness, but a vice of 
speech only. Medicine can no more remove it 
‘any more than the knife can extirpate it. 
Stammering, then, is not the result of or- 
ganized imperfection, in nine hundred and 
‘ninety-nine cases out of a thousand; it is 
found most frequently in those whose organs 
_of speech are perfect in form and function. 
‘Nor is it usually the effect of, though it may 


peech. Stutte Teut. stuttem, to ham is | spe 
is be attended by debility or nervous prostra- 


repetition of the initial sounds of a word. 


tion. Exceptionally, it is an attendant symp- 


In the first case no operation can be necessary . 
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tom of chorea, or St. Vitus’s dance, as it is 
called, which is marked by a general want of 
control of the muscles of the face and limbs, 
which are kept in a perpetual jerking and 
twitching action. But in this case it is chorea 
which is the disease, of which stammering is a 
minor attendant effect. Cure the primary affec- 
tion and the secondary effect will cease. But, 
stammering, per se, is not a disease eradicable 
by knife or curable by medicine. 

The result of my experience is to confirm me 
that be its origin what it may (and it arises 


by a hurried and jumbled utterance; in which 
the words seem to crowd upon and trip each 
other up in their haste to keep pace with the 
speaker’s impatience. This is a habit that quick, 
smart, apt and excitable children of nervous 
temperament and active brain are most liable 
to fall into; and which, if not checked in time, 
goes on increasing, growing more and more 
jumbled and confused, and degenerating at last 
into a confirmed habit of stuttering and stam- 
mering. The words that are to express the 
little speaker’s too eager thoughts are so hud- 


originally from different causes in different dled together and tread so fast upon each 
patients), its continued maintaining cause, as a other’s heels in their impatience to find an exit 


habit, is mental ; and that all successful attempts from his mouth that, like a dense crowd in a 


at its cure must be directed principally to the 
mind of the sufferer. He believes that he can- 
not utter certain sounds (tonic or sub-tonic, 
vowels or consonants,) without stammering or 
stuttering; and whenever these occur in his 
speech he boggles at them. In this he is just 
like a horse whom a bad rider allows to get 


narrow alley, they come to a dead-lock. 

Now, the first evidences of this crowding, 
jostling speech in a child, should be corrected 
at once by the parent. A check should be put 
on its hot haste; it should be taught to speak 
with some deliberation; not to speak till it has 
made up its mind what it is going to say; and 


into a habit of shying at certain objects. ‘The! whenever the child jumbles words together, or 
cure for that vice in a horse is to punish him | breaks them by the interpolation of a catch of 
with the object of his fear, and to show him) the breath, or of an expletive syllable, (as e—e 
that he can pass it or go up to it without danger er—er), showing that mind and tongue are not 
or injury. This gives him confidence in his | fully in accord, he or she should be made to re- 
rider and in himself; great confidence — trace its broken and uncertain steps, and speak 
into a habit; and thus a bad habit is superseded | the sentence, long or short, on which it is bog- 
by a good one; and the horse shies no more. _giing, clearly, distinetly and without hesitation. 
Now prove to the stammerer that his will) If parents would adopt this plan early, in the 
can control the action of his organs of speech; beginning, with children, the number of con- 
that a certain process of articulation must pro- firmed stammerers in mature life would be won- 
duce the sound—tonic or sub-tonic—required, ‘derfully diminished. It is the habitually un- 
and can produce no other ; show him that that corrected tricks of tripping, catching, hesitating 
process is certain and quite within his power. | ‘and repeating in speech, that ends in the fright- 
Show him, by his own practice, that he has no’ ful stutter and the hideous stammer, and agonies 
deupediment which at times he does not even un- of struggling utterance. 
consciously overleap, and therefore that he has|) When I see a parent heedless of this nascent 
no necessary, or, a8 you may say, constitutional vice, passing it over unnoticed or uncorrected, I 
impediment of speech; but that what impedi-| can never help admonishing him of the certainty 
ment he has owes its existence to himselj’, to of the fatal result, even at the risk of being held 
the misuse of his organs of articulation, and is guilty of meddling impertinence. 
subject to the control of his own will; prove, As the child arrives at puberty, he becomes 
this to the stammerer and his cure is half) painfully conscious of his defect; his school com- 
effected. Exercise him accordantly with this/ panions, too, mock him and throw it in his teeth, 
view till you have given him full confidence in | by mimicking; this aggravates his conscious- 
himself, and his bad habit will pass away, just’ ness of it; the apprehension of ridicule is a con- 
as the horse will cease from shying under the tinual clog upon his speech; the fear of falling 
hand of a good rider. ‘into his now recognized bad trick and the an- 
My position is this: stammering is an ‘ac- | noyance of being laughed at, excite and irritate 
quired habit, beginning sometimes in childhood | his nerves; he grows bashful in company, under 
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the dread of being suddenly addressed and so 
called upon to exhibit his painful hesitation; 
when spoken to he is so flurried, and so hurries 
his answer in order, as it were, to over-leap the 
difficulty by energetic effort, that he entangles 
himself inextricably in the words that he jumbles 
together; he stutters, he grimaces, he stands 
with his mouth open in a painful attempt at 
articulation, the muscles of his face agitated 
and distorted; and thenceforth he knows him- 
self for a confirmed stammerer ; shut out, unless 
relieved, from the easy reciprocal commune of 
social life, debarred from all professions that re- 
quire the exercise of tongue and voice; ex- 
cluded from a high career; a man to whom the 
gifts and triumphs of eloquence are impossible ; 
and who, if he have the genius of an inspired 
mind, must remain “mute and inglorious” on 
all great occasions for fear of the scorn and 
ridicule of his fellow men. 

Again, stammering is frequently brought on 
by association and imitation voluntary or in- 
voluntary. A boy at school associates with 
another who is a stammerer. His attention is 
continually fixed on the unpleasing trick, the 
catching of breath, and the muscular contortions 
of his class-mate, in his efforts at articulation. 
There is a kind of morbid fascination about 
such painful exhibitions and defects; they arrest 
the eye and the ear; then very repulsion at- 
tracts; it impresses on the mind; it worries it, 
till at length it gains possession of it; it is 
caught, that is, it catches the unconscious vic- 
tim and fastens itself upon him, so that he can- 
not shake it off. 

Or the yet glibly-tongued boy, out of thought- 
less mirth or malice, mocks and mimics his 
stammering or stuttering comrade; and so con- 
tinually indulges in this mimicry and carries it 
to such an exquisite trueness, that at last he fixes 
the odious habit on himself, and finds too late 
that he has been playing with edged tools and 
cut his own fingers. 

Now, in these three modes of catching the 
habit of stammering, its origin is in the mind; it 
is an acquired vice of speech, not an organic 
disease, or natural defect. 

Another proof of the same theory : 

Some persons stammer under particular cir- 
cumstances, or before certain individuals or 
companions, who are clear enough in their arti- 
culation in other circumstances and conditions. 


The momentary hesitation and stammer that 
comes sometimes upon a lover about to declare 
himself to the object of his passion, is an instance 
of the temporary disabling of the organs of 
speech by mental operation, on which we may 
base a general argument. 

Extreme fear seems to produce a kind of tem- 
porary paralysis of the organs of speech. 

So, in a less degree, it happens to a bashful or 
timid person suddenly called on to speak in 
public, or to return thanks in an after-dinner 
speech of which he has had no notice or time 
for preparation. His faculties being thus taken 
by surprise, the confusion of his mind communi- 
cates itself to his tongue, and he hesitates, bog- 
gles, flounders and stammers in painful distress. 

I have known a case in which a youth who 
stammered dreadfully in the daylight, spoke 
easily and fluently at night in the dark, when no 
eyes were upon him. He was a boy of very 
happy fancy, and full of gist, and joke, and fun. 
The forgetiveness of his mind, its inventive 
power was too rapid for his tongue; in his 
eagerness to make his utterance keep pace with 
his thoughts he outran himself, as it were ; trip- 
ped, stumbled, stammered, stuttered. Then his 
comrades would laugh at him; this increased 
his nervous excitation, his difficulty of articula- 
tion grew greater, and the habit was fixed. In 
the day-time he was a hopeless stammerer if he 
attempted to speak; so the poor fellow was re- 
duced to take refuge in a painful silence. But 
on retiring to rest, when the lights were put 
out in the large dormitory in which several 
boys slept, the poor little fellow, under cover of 
the dark, was as ready with his smartly uttered 
crank and guip as any of his comrades. No 
hesitation then, when no mocking eye was upon 
him. He would tell anecdotes that would set 
the bedroom in a roar; long stories, even, with- 
out trip or boggle. The master would some- 
times be aroused in his study by the noise and 
laughter that followed some happy hit of this 
little fellow’s masked hattery, and would come 
to the bedroom, where talking and laughing 
were strictly forbidden, to put a stop to the 
breach of rule. But Mason, that was this little 
fellow’s name, would always escape the general 
punishment of extra lessons for the next day be- 
cause, as the master would say, “I know that 
he had no hand in it; he could not, poor fellow! 
he stammers so |” 
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Of course this was the cue for suppressed 
uttering among the other lads; and little 
Mason himself would join in the joke, saying 
aside, with eyes twitching with mirth, “ Wou— 
wou—what f—f—fun! the D—d—doctor don’t 
know that I d—d—don’t s—s—stammer in the 
d—d—dark !” 

This instance again proves that the mind is 
the active principle at work in the matter. 

The cure, therefore, must be by operation on 
the mind, and so, through the mind, on the 
organs of articulation. And that is the basis of 
my system. 


INTRA-CAPSULAR FRACTURE OF THE 
THIGH, AND THE ERRORS OF THE 
METHODS OF DIAGNOSIS. 


BY 8. B. PARSONS, M.D., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


My object in speaking of this matter is, not 
to give an exhaustive history of this complaint, 
its diagnosis, treatment, etc., but to draw atten- 
tion to what seem to me errors of no little im- 
portance in what may be termed late methods 
for diagnosing intra-capsular fracture of the 
thigh. It is always our wish and aim to obtain 
all the information it is possible to be had upon 
any subject pertaining to our profession, and 
especially is this desirable in the diagnosis and 
treatment of the condition now claiming our 
attention. All the former, or rather all means 
previously employed to correctly and positively 
ascertain whether or not a fracture existed in 
certain cases having utterly failed, I was more 
than pleased when Dr. Bigelow, of Mass., and 
Mr. Bryant, of London, published their plans or 
manner of proceeding when a fracture was sus- 
pected. The obscurity surrounding many of 
the cases of injury of the hip to which the sur- 
geon is hastily called, impels us to be constantly 
on the alert for new ideas, facts and theories, 
that may at all help us in constructing a definite 
system of investigation that shall lead to strictly 
accurate results. A simple knowledge of the 
fact that in the generality of instances of intra- 
capsular fracture there are present eversion, 
crepitation, shortening, etc., is not sufficient to 
enable us with safety to undertake the care of 
every case of injury involving the hip joint. 
They may and they may not be present in part 
or as a whole. If they are present it requires 
but little observation to see that the foot is 


everted and shorter than the opposite one, and 
but little manipulation to elicit,the grating 
sound produced by te ends of the broken bone 
rubbing against each other. But if they are 
not distinctly made out, or eversion and crepi- 
tation cannot by any means adopted be de- 
tected, pain about the hip joint, greatly aggra- 
vated by motion of the leg and pressure, being 
the one principal evidence of the injury sus- 
tained, how are we to ascertain whether or not 
there is a solution of continuity of the cervix 
femoris? That the joint has received a severe 
hurt is very evident, and the question is, have 
we a fracture to deal with, or did the force of 
the blow expend its power solely on the soft 
structures within or without the capsular cavity, 
producing laceration of muscular and fibrous 
tissue, etc. The common method of laying the 
patient on his back and abducting, adducting, 
flexing, extending and circumducting the thigh 
upon the pelvis, may be resorted to without 
assuring us of the actual condition existing 
within the joint cavity. Mr. Bryant, of London, 
and Mr. Bigelow, of Mass., have lately pub- 
lished different methods, not new, but alike in 
principle, that of measuring from certain points 
on the pelvis to certain points on the trochanter 
major of the injured side; contending that if 
the measurements on one side of the body cor- 
responded to those on the opposite side there 
was no fracture; and vice versa, a disparity in 
the measurements was a sure sign of fracture or 
dislocation, or both. I have read every thing 
they ever published on the subject, and watched 
with pleasure the growing favor with which it 
was received by the profession, devoutly wish- 
ing and hoping that we had an unmistakable 
way of clearing away the mystery and doubt 
that has hung over these accidents since the 
foundation of the world. But, alas, for the 
opinions of man. A confiding trust in their 
word was the means of ever making, not long 
since, a great mistake. The circumstances are 
these. An old. lady, four score years of age, 
while on her way home from church, fell ona 
slippery sidewalk upon her side. Being un- 
able to rise, she was assisted up, but could not 
rest the weight of her body upon the right leg. 
There were great pain and suffering at the time, 
and she was carried to her home, where she was 
seen by the family physician and myself. I 
found her lying on the bed in comparative ease, 
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structions how to proceed, and to recall me 
writhings and groans from the pain it produced. | if any untoward symptom arose or the case did 
An examination was immedjately instituted to not proceed well. He continued his daily visits 
ascertain the nature of her injuries, and we were for about a week or ten days thereafter, and 
compelled to conduct it with our patient under | then also ceased attendance, advising the friends 
chloroform, and no motion of the limb, however | to let him know if further attention should be 
made, was attended by the crepitus in small or | needed. At the end of a month, happening to be 
large degree. There was no eversion, no short- in the neighborhood where the patient resided, I 
ening of the extremity, no crepitation, so far | stopped to see her, expecting to find her either 
elicited, consequently my supposition was that | in bed or at most sitting up, unable to move ex- 
there was no fracture nor dislogation. To confirm | cept with the help of others, when, to my great 
our belief, Dr. Bigelow’s and Mr. Adams’ tests astonishment, she came walking into the room 
were both tried, when, lo, there was found to bea where I was waiting without either crutch or 
difference of three quarters of an inch in favor of cane, and with but a slight limp. Imagine my 
the injured side. Here was a conflict of opinion feelings, ye of high degree. From her I learned 
I had not calculated upon, but knowing that we that soon after her physician discontinued his 
not uofreqnently meet with cases in which visits she concluded to test the power of her 
shortening, crepitation and eversion are not limbs by bearing her body upon them. Find- 
attending symptoms, and yet the bone be frac- |ing she could do so with only a little pain, she 
tured, I at once pronounced it an intra-capsular next attempted to walk by slowly moving one 
fracture of the thigh. There was not the im- limb before the other for a distance of an inch 
mobility that accompanies dislocation of the or two, increasing her step a little more each 
head of the bone, and if no fracture existed, day as she found there was no increase of suffer- 
what was the cause of the unequal measure- | ing from it, but, on the contrary, grew less and 
‘ments? It must be a fracture, so I thought; less as she gained in strength and ability to 
and accordingly informed the friends that such|move about. I was informed that she could 
was the condition, and also that though it had | walk all over the house, and had even been up a 
not been by any means a case manifesting clear | short flight of stairs. Stiffness of the joint after 
and decisive indications, yet from the results| resting was the principal thing that troubled her, 
obtained by the application of Bigelow’s and and it was not much more than is often seen in 
Bryant’s methods, 1 unhesitatingly pronounced | old people otherwise considered to be healthy. 


but the slightest movement of the leg created 


the patient as suffering trom a fracture within | 
the joint, and that she would never have rq 


My first thought was that I had not correctly 
observed the rules laid down by Dr. Bigelow, 
and asked permission to repeat the operation, 


use of her leg again, her extreme age, I thought, 
alone being sufficient grounds upon which to having first stated my reason for requesting the 
base such an opinion. I applied a long splint, privilege. Ter consent being gained, I made as 
well padded with cotton, to control the move-| careful a measurement as it was possible to do, 


ments of the limb and relieve her pains, intend- 
ing as soon as the immediate effects of the shock 
to her system and the local symptoms subsided, 
to either substitute the long splint for an an- 
terior extension splint, or remove the dressings 
altogether, if the patient so desired it; being 
fully convinced in my own mind that, so far as 
a reunion of the broken bone was concerned, 
no splint at all was as good as the best one ever 
invented in aiding or hastening that end. Gra- 
dually the pains and tenderness about the joint 
disappeared under rest, aco., rhus. and ars., 
and at the end of three weeks after first remov- 
ing all bandages and splint, I placed the case in 
the hands of my associate physician, with in- 


taking especial pains to have the feet on an exact 
line with each other, and the body perfectly flat 
and straight, with the same result as obtained at 
the former trial 

(70 be continued.) 


THe Homeopathic Dispensary, Broadway and 
| Fifth street, Brooklyn, of which Dr. W. Wright 
‘is president, has treated 10,285 patients the past 
/year, and has a plan under consideration for the 
| better accommodation of its officers and patients. 
The institution is supported by many of the 
_ablest physicians of the locality, is doing a noble 

work, and bids fair to accomplish much in the 
future in relieving human suffering, and in the 
advancement of our cause. 
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RESUME OF “A STUDY OF DEMENTIA 
PARALYTICA.”—{Tases CEREBRALIS), 
Read before State Society by 8 Lilienthal, M.D. 
Continued from page 228. 

Phosphorus, in many of its relations, seems 
‘the very opposite of nuaz vomica. Whereas in 
autopsies after death by strychnine or nux 
vomica, the head and the vertebral canal are 
filled with thick, dark, tar-like blood, depositing 
neither serum nor crassamentum, and the brain 
and spinal cord @dematous, softened and even 
papescent, we find in autopsies after phosphor- 
poisoning the fibrin of the blood completely 
destroyed, although also of a dark, tarry-color, 
the hematin diffused in the uncoagulated plasma. 
The death-scene of phosphorus also differs from 
that of the strychnine group, for, whereas we 
have in the latter cramps, spasms, unconscious- 
ness and suffocatory manifestations, we find in 
the latter a remarkably quiet death, a rapid 
tranquil extinction of life. Kafka (L. C. IL, 
155,) recommends phosphorus where the patient 
wasted his strength by onanism and excesses in 
venere; and recommends it for that vertigo ap- 
pearing in walking, stooping, turning the head, 
shutting the eyes, with the sensation as if the 
patient would fall sideways; with stupefaction 
of the head, sleepiness in daytime, want of 
memory, but still we doubt the applicability 
‘of this great remedy to any except, per- 
haps, the prodromal stage of this disease, for 
when the cerebral hemispheres themselves are 
affected it appears to have no influence. During 
the prodromal stage it may still be able to bring 
up the impoverished vitality to its normal stand- 
ard, and thus prevent its further progress. 

During the first stage (excitement) stra- 
monium seems to be the simillimum of the 
disease. The old school already applied it for 
ages in psychopathies, with very vivid halluci- 
nations. (Morcan, Woodward, etc.), and ac- 
cording to Pereira, the disease in which stra- 
montium has been principally used are mania 
and epilepsy. According to Wells, nervous 
erethism is the characteristic hint for the use of 
this drag, and it is strikingly homeopathic to 
the first stage. We find in Hering’s Mat. 
Med, 1., 582, the following symptoms: rapid 
changes of- ideas, so he seldom completes a 


sentence; uses wrong words in talking; loses 
the thoughts before he can give them utterance; 
absence of mind; confusion of ideas, with head- 
ache; in his state of insanity full of not un- 
pleasant fancies; expresses his wishes by signs; 
busy with his fancies, and cheerful; indifference 
to every thing and every body around him; ex- 
travagant illusions of the imagination ; imagines 
he is very large and tall, but the surrounding 
objects seem to him very small; mind full of 
strange and absurd, but strongly marked ideas ; 
mania with pride and affectation; continual 
talking; a high degree of exhilaration, in which 
he excited much merriment by his extravagant 
gestures and speeches, but soon it became 
alarming; out of humor and restlessness; 
formerly an obedient boy, he is now head- 
strong and obstinate, but in presence of strangers 
timid and anxious; vertigo, with tottering walk; 
vertigo and flickering before the eyes ; headache, 
decidedly congestive, commencing in the morn- 
ing when rising, increasing till noon, then 
gradually decreasing till evening; rheumatic 
headache, with great dullness; difficult thinking, 
weak memory ; feels strange, because all around 
him appears as a green color; black things ap- 
pear to him gray; he sees objects multiplied 
and of different colors; double sight; pupils 
dilated, staring eyes; twitching in face, oscilla- 
tion of ‘muscles; lips tremble; lameness of the 
organs of speech, he merely stammers and utters 
unconnected sounds; speech unintelligible ; 
drawing rheumatic pain, extending from the 
side of the neck into the limbs; paralysis of 
lower limbs, with loss of speech ; fainting fits ; 
paralytic symptoms, alternating with spasmodic, 
epileptiform spasms, etc., ete. 

Atropa Belladonna.— Koehler (Physiolo- 
gische Therapeutic and Mat. Med., 999), thus 
describes the action of atropine: (a) dilation of 
pupils, chromopsy, diplopa, mikropsy, amblyo- 
pia; (5) symptoms of the vagus: dysphagia, can- 
stant desire to bite, hydrophobic symptoms, 
abnormal increase of the frequency of the pulse, 
beating of the carotids ; (c) symptoms of irrita- 
tion of the brain, deliria, sexual excitement, 
rirus sardonicus, hallucinations of sight and 
hearing, a dismal lustre of the protruding eyes, 
a constant eagerness to move about, unsteady 
gait, paralytic trembling, convulsions, syncope, 
complete anesthesia, sopor, paralysis of the 
sphincters ; (d) coaffection of the sensory, motor 
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and vasomotor nerves, acceleration of pulse and 
respiration — giving place to retarded and 
labored breathing during the sopor—, sinking of 
the temperature, livor of the face, decrease of 
the sense of touch, dryness of the skin, es- 
pecially of the mucous membranes,and erythema. 
In belladonna we see the hemispheres especially 
attacked, drawing into coaffection the medulla 
oblongata with its nervous centres, the vagus 
and the great sympathetic. We see thus, with- 
out going into the individualization of our own 
materia medica pura, that belladonna will often 
beeome our sheet-anchor during the maniacal 
paroxysms of the prodromal and first stage, and 
may even be indicated in the momentary flaring 
up of later stages as an intermediate remedy, 
although it hardly corresponds to the disease in 
its totality. There is too much activity in della- 
donna, whereas we have to deal here from the 
very start with a tabetic state. 

Platina. There is not another remedy in our 
whole materia medica which gives us as clearly 
the aberration of mind, as found in progressive 
palsy of the insane, as this metal does; though 
not mentioned in the works of Ringer, Wood 
or Headland, of Binz, Nothnagel or Woehler. 
No wonder that the therapia of insanity under 
regular (!!) treatment remains so insufficient, 
when they despise a drug because it will de- 
velop its wonderful powers only in an infinitesi- 
mal dose. How much they have to learn yet 
from our own Hahnemann, who teaches us the 
value of this metal in his Chronic Diseases, V., 
112. Platina not only gives us the anguish of 
the prodromal state, where the patient, though 
not yet insane, feels that a change has come 
over him, feels that neither mind nor body runs 
in its regular grooves; and they are therefore 
sad, discourged and taciturn, become easily vexed 
and irritated about innocent things and words. 
In the further progress of the disease we find 
the same patient harboring the illusion, as if 
every thing around him was very small and 
everybody inferior to him both in regard to 
body and mind, and as if he himself were tall 
and elevated; looking down contemptuously 
and pitifully upon other persons. During his 
contemptuous turns he is suddenly attacked with 
canine hunger, aud eats in a greedy, hasty man- 
ner; proud feelings; cold, absent, indifferent to 
friends; great absence of mind; obtusion of the 
head; passing attacks of vertigo in quick suc- 


cession; headache, as if he had water in the 
head; croup-like jerking in the upper lip at in- 
tervals; dull pressure and dull shocks in the 
middle and left side of the spine, slowly going 
and coming; jerking drawing from the right 
scapula to the hands; weakness of the nape of 
the neck, the head inclines forward ; weariness 
and weakness of the arms, especially of the left 
one; feeling of weakness in the limbs, as if tired 
or bruised, with tremulous uneasiness in the 
thighs when sitting or standing; staggering when 
standing, as if the limbs would not support the 
body; weary, relaxed, inclined to fall; restless- 
ness after midnight; he wakes in the morning 
in a peevish and anxious mood, as if he had suf- 
fered injury during his sleep, etc.,etc. Such are 
the symptoms found by the Master, and they 
portray in vivid colors every symptom of the 
disease. 

Veratrum album was already known to the 
ancient physicians as a great remedy in mental 
diseases, and Hahnemann (M. M., p. iv, 235) re- 
marks that physicians have not known heretofore 
that veratrum facilitates the cure of at least one- 
third of the cases of insanity generally occurring 
in insane asylums, inasmuch as they did not know 
to what special kinds of insanity veratrum cor- 
responds, or in what dose it ought to be admin- 
istered; and Kafka recommends it for that 
grandiose mania of wealth, where the patient 
considers himself another Croesus, and lavishes 
his imaginary riches on anybody and every 
where. Considering every thing his own, klep- 
tomania is a necessary sequel, and dipsomania 
frequently accompanies the other. 

Jahr gives the following symptoms: Insanity, 
he pretends he is a prince, and demeans himself 
with pride; alternation of laughing and weep- 
ing; he sings and whistles merrily in the night ; 
eager to work, with restlessness, he attempts 
great many things; but he gets tired of a thing 
as soon as began; he does not accomplish any- 
thing: a sort of indifference the whole day, he 
frequently rubs his forehead in order to clear up 
his mind; his memory leaves him; violent head- 
ache, with diuresis; paroxysms of pain in vari- 
ous parts of the head, partly as if bruised, partly 
pressure; excessive dilatation of the pupils, with 
perceptible weakness of sight; jerking, pinching 
sensation in the muscles of the face; pain from 
the scapule along the whole of the back, with 
diuresis; thirst and costiveness; rhenmatic pain 
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between the scapulm, from the nape of the neck 
to the small of the back; rheumatic stiffness of 
the nape of the neck, occasioning vertigo, espe- 
cially during motion; painful paralytic weakness 
in the upper and lower limbs; staggering gait ; 
general debility, as if he had not slept enough; 
fainting fits; excessive weakness; tonic spasms 
with contractions of the palms of the bands and 
soles of the feet; many symptoms appear on 
rising, and disappear again on lying down. 

Cuprum and Zincum. In cuprum the spastic 
symptoms (especially tonic) prevail over the 
paralytic ones; whereas, the reverse is the case 
with lead and zinc. Copper affects primarily the 
ganglionic centres and the medulla oblongata, 
and the cerebral symptoms are only secondary 
or sympathetic; whereas, in zinc we find from 
the very start a want of vitality, as we meet it 
after mental or somatic depressing influences; it 
is the remedy for cerebral exhaustion, the key- 
note around which all other symptoms centre. 

Symptoms of poisoning with copper are: head- 
ache, neuralgic pains in different parts of the 
body ; spasmodic affections of diverse groups of 
muscles; tremors; gradually increasing emacia- 
tion and sallow complexion. 

Nothnagel (Mat. Med. 293) doubts whether 
the salts of copper have any influence whatever 
on the nervous system (!!) and Nannyn (Ziems- 
sen’s Encyclopedia, xv., 289) mentions only one 
case of paralysis, observed by Oppolzer, where 
the right upper extremity was affected. If our 
friends of the regular school would have said, 
that copper is not primarily a cerebral remedy, 
they would be right; for, its neurotic action on 
the brain never occasions organic mischief; and 
Schmid (Brit. J. of H.,i.) already led our atten- 
tion to the value of cuprum in metastatic dis- 
eases of the brain. Still Hering (Mat. Med.,i., 
129) gives us symptoms enough, justifying its 
use in the prodromal and first stage of the die- 
ease in question, as unusual quickness and brisk- 
ness in erroneous ideas, one following the other 
quickly, all of an anxious character; fears of 
losing his reason; attacks of mania—imagines 
he is a military officer in command; spits in face 
of the attendant, and laughs heartily about it; 
mania, with beating all around, biting and tear- 
ing things to pieces, with constant sleeplessness ; 
mental and bodily prostration after over-exertion 
of mind and loss of sleep; constant restlessness ; 
vertigo; headache and stupidity during the in- 


tervals of mania, after the epileptic fits; loss of 
sight, as of gauze before the eyes; dilated pupils ; 
prosopalgia, distortion of the lips and mouth; 
urine and feces passed involuntarily; convulsive 
spasms begin in the finger and toes, and move 
upwards; complete lameness of upper and lower 


,| extremities; staggering gait; epileptic attacks 


returning after short intermissions, etc., etc. 

Zincum. Allopathic authorities know this 
metal only on account of its corrosive quality. 
Oh! will they never learn the inherent power of 
remedies when reduced to their molecular stand- 
point? Hughes remarks that in our school it 
gained its reputation as a remedy for states of 
cerebral depression. It has proved curative in 
chronic headache and in melancholia where this 
condition was present. Dr. Kidd (Brit. Lancet, 
iii , 427) recommends it in chronic atrophy of the 
brain and in the progressive paralysis of the in- 
sane, (Hitzig shows us that they are one and the 
same disease). The symptom-codex (ii., 1018) 
gives us: chronic rheumatic complaints; exces- 
sively violent and obstinate pain in the brain; 
incipient paralysis of the brain; hemicrania; 
nervous prosopalgia; ischias nervosa; lameness 
of both arms after previous violent pains in the 
hands and feet, und among its symptoms we 
read (Chronic Diseases, v., 325): relaxation of 
the moral energies; aversion to labor; very 
irritable and intolerant to noise; incoherent 
ideas; absence of thought, the mind being in 
a sort of stupor; vertiginous stupefaction ; ver- 
tigo in the occiput, when walking, as if he 
would fall to the left side; constant weariness 
of the eyes; jerking tearing in the right side of 
the upper lip; jactitation of the muscles in the 
left side of the upper lip; polyuria; tensive 
pain in the dorsal spine, sort of rheumatic pain ; 
stiffness and pain in the posterior cervical and 
upper dorsal muscles; violent trembling in all 
the limbs; frequent waking from frightful 
dreams, etc., etc. 

In the fourth edition of Hale’s New Remedies 
we find several remedies, which might find a 
place in the therapia of progressive paralyajs of 
the insane, and we will study them in detail: 
Canabis indica, Hashish. Nothnagel (M. M., 
85), remarks that the psychical disturbances 
vary with the mental individuality of the per- 
son. In most cases, after taking the drug, a 
sensation of heat spreads from the lower ex. 


| tremities over the whole body, with a sensation 
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of pins and needles, and the extremities feel 
heavy, the head hot, obfuscated, with vertigo 
and surring in the ears. This is soon followed 
by a peculiar sensation of ease, as if every move- 
ment could be carried out without the least ex- 
ertion, and the person feels the necessity to 
constant movements in his body, and in his 
mind there is a pleasant greatness, which carries 
him through every obstacle, he feels supremely 
happy and satisfied ; sleep follows with pleasant 
dreams, followed by mental and bodily relaxa- 
tion. In other cases frightful hallucinations 
take the place of the pleasant one, or convulsive 
phenomena, with paroxysmal contractions of 
the pectorales, dyspnea, spasms of the mus- 
cles of the eyes and of mastication (even tris- 
mus) or clonic twitchings of the whole body. 
In most cases the pupils are strongly dilated. 
After a long continued use the Hashish-eater 
loses his appetite, the vital power decreases, 
and mental and bodily weakness develop them- 
selves more and more. But Canabis indica 
causes only functional and not organic disturb- 
ances in the brain and nerve centres, and 
therefore it never will take a high rank among 
the remedies in mania and insanity. 

Calabar bean ( physostigma venenosum). Ac- 
cording to Fraser, Thomson, Cameron, and 
others, it leaves intelligence perfectly clear, and 
therefore cannot be indicated in a disease which 
is purely eerebro-spival. According to Woth- 
nagel (L. C., 123) the destruction of the power 
of mobility is the consequence of its action on 
the spinal cord, especially of the gray substance, 
but still Hale gives us such symptoms as a feel- 
ing of buoyancy, desire to move and talk con- 
stantly ; congestion of the brain, with epilepti- 
form attacks ; dullness of the mind and sluggish- 
ness of the brain; deep-seated pain in the fore- 
head, with desire to rub it, confusion of the 
head ; vertigo, with loss of strength in the legs, 
as if he had been drinking; alternation of con- 
traction and dilatation of the pupils, ending in 
permanent contraction; feeling of weakness, 
as though paralyzed, passes downward from the 
occiput, through the back to the lower ex- 
tremities, the feeling in the legs like that of 
being asleep; after falling asleep wakes re- 
peatedly during the night with terrible thoughts, 
he fears he is becoming crazy, he dreams that he 
is a lion; epileptiform convulsions; but the 
same author alse says: the operation of the 


drug is spinal, not cerebral, acting upon the 
anterior or motor column, so as to suspend or 
deaden its energy or reduce the activity of its 
functions. 

Chloral, Cimicifuga, Coca have some symp- 
toms showing their applicability in the pro- 
dromal stage; but still the pathological state 
of tabes cerebralis differs so much from the 
functional states produced by these remedies 
that we doubt whether they will ever do here 
more than transitory benefit, they may be able 
to remove some symptoms, but have no effect 
on the disease itself. We need here from the 
start more deeply penetrating remedies, and— 
this we find in the metals more than in any 
other class of remedies. 

Progressive paralysis of the insane, dementia 
paralytica, perhaps tabes cerebralis, would be a 
wore significant name, has hitherto been con- 
sidered nigh incurable, and statistics of lunatic 
asylums bear out this opprobrium medicing, 
The physician in his general practice only sees 
the gradual and insidious approach, and it is. 
his duty either to treat the patient at home or 
to send him immediately, before the mischief is | 
done, to a well-regulated asylum. Alas! in too 
many of our institutions for the treatment of in- 
sanity, generalization is still too much in vogue, 
although there is hardly any class of diseases 
where strict individualization is more necessary. 
There is hardly any disease which is incurable, 
if taken hold of in time, before organic changes 
have taken place. We may shout this warning 
ery daily into the ears of the public, but, with 
open eyes they do not wish to see, with open 
ears they do not wish to hear ; nevertheless, they 
are always ready to lay the blame on the in- 
sufficiency of medical science and of medical 
treatment. 

Can progressive paralysis of the insane be 
cured in its prodromal and first stage? We 
unhesitatingly reply in the affirmative, our 
armamentarium is rich without spending our 
time with mere palliatives. Let us try it 
earnestly, and if we succeed only in a few cases, 
it will be a heavenly satisfaction to restore a 
fellow-creature to his manhood again. 


SECRETARIES of Medical Societies or Institu- 
tions are earnestly invited to send us concise 
reports of their meetings, news items, etc., and 


in exchange we will send them this journal. 
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PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

Every professional man is to a certain extent 
responsible for the standing of his profession be- 
forge the public. When the physician receives 
his diploma, and steps out from the busy life of 
a student into the ranks of a working profession, 
he assumes certain responsibilities which must 
cling to him, if he be an honest man, through the 
remainder of his professional life. He can only 
evade those responsibilities through indolence or 
cowardice. He has become part of a sensitive 
organization, and should feel keenly any blow 
struck at its honor, or calculated to impair its use- 
fulness. 

The great works of charity which have for 
their object the relief of human suffering, the hos- 
pitals, asylums and dispensaries where the phy- 
sician ministers in as holy a cause as the priest 
at the altar; the schools of education where the 
student mind should be trained, not only in the 
thorough investigation of facts and their proper 
classification in scientific philosophy, but in that 
broad and liberal culture which ean only fit one 
for the expanding duties of a growing profession ; 
the societies which keep alive the amenities 
of professional life, and bring its power and 
strength into united action for good or evil, are 
all parts in the great machinery of our profes- 
sign; rounds in the ladder by which it should 


mount step by step into the higher and purer 
atmosphere, and clearer light of scientific truth. 
* The story of the bundle of fagots, easily bro- 
ken when taken one by one, but bound together, 
strong almost as a bar of steel, has a world- 
wide significance. The banding together into 
societies not only adds to professional strength 
in any great movement which may be under- 
taken, but enables us better to protect the honor 
and usefulness of our profession, and to guard 
more zealously from abuse, those great charit- 
able and educational interests which are the 
outgrowths of the wants of the community, and 
should be the pride of the profession. 

Society action, to be respected and produce 
permanent good, should be in the interest of 
that wise conservatism, which, while it respects 
the rights of all, stamps with the seal of its dis- 
pleasure, any effort to build up personal aggran- - 
dizement or personai power, unless founded upon 
intelligence and a desire to promote the gen- 
eral good. Political rings, looking simply to the 
perpetuation of power within their own limits, 
for merely selfish purposes, are the bane of our 
political institutions, the outgrowth of depraved 
minds, nourished only by selfishness and the 
viler passions of human nature; like the gourd 
which grew up in a night, they wither away be- 
neath the warmth of the sun’s rays when the 
clouds are swept from the sky. Medical rings 
or cliques, when they trample, as they often do, 
upon the simplest laws of that gentlemanly cour- 
tesy, which should be innate in every physician, 
looking to perpetuation of power through any 
and all means, even to the packing of societies, 
and the grossand wholesale perversion of truth, 
bring discredit upon the profession, and by the 
exhibition of petty passions and personal spite, 
cause us to beslooked upon with contempt by 
the community at large. The whole profession 
suffers, and is to a certain extent disgraced by 
the inordinate ambition, and the low selfish- 
ness, trickery and cunning, of a few of its mem- 
bers. Discerning talent is hidden by the froth 
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and gas which foam and sparkle on every 
occasion, and one of the noblest professious 
held back in its onward march by the bigotry, | 
the selfishness, the conceit and wire-pulling of a 
few. 

The trouble arises simply from the throwing 
off of individual responsibility, and the lazy set- 
tling down into the easy chair; or the sensitive 
shrinking from contact with the low cunning and 
tricks which are abhorrent to a sensitive nature. 

The profession can make itself felt and 
respected, but each individual must do his 
work, and that work must be for the gen- 
eral good. The profession and the public can 
work if they choose, in perfect harmony, in 
building up and maintaining those charities 
which are the great landmarks of an advanced 


civilization. But there must be a mutual respect, 


one for the other, and the general feeling that 
all are striving to produce the highest and the 
greatest good. If our medical colleges degen- 
erate into private mills to grind out individual 
grists, if a narrow-minded selfishness crowds out 
brilliant talent and fills the chairs with medioc- 
rity, it is simply because the profession do not 
apply the remedy in their hands, and teach the 
would-be lords that they cannot trifle with its 
interests, or tie it without a questioning word 
to the tail of their kite. 

If our medical journals fail to meet the high 
standard of excellence which the community 
requires, it is because you gentlemen of the pro- 
fession throw off individual responsibility, and 
prefer to grumble at the feelings and short- 
comings of others, rather than contribute the 
mite of knowledge, it may be, which you pos- 
sess to the general good. 

If, in the future, we could, see our profession 
march on to those higher triumphs, which it has 
only to put forth its hand with earnest and un- 
selfish strength to win, we must each and every 
one maintain our personal responsibility, and in 
working for ourselves, work for the highest ad- 


THE HOMCOPATHIC HOSPITAL, 
WARD'S ISLAND. 

Ir is with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
just pride, that we continue to lay before our 
readers, matters relating to this “ pet” institu, 
tion. We take it as a matter of course that our 
colleagues everywhere are anxious to keep 
posted in regard to the management and success 
of this our first charity hospital. 

The annual report of the Chief of Staff, Dr. 
Talcott, for the year ending December 31st, 
1876, has been sent to the Commissioners, and 
will shortly appear in pamphlet form, when 
copies may be obtained from its author. The 
report shows the death-rate for the year as 6.07 
against over 7 per cent. at Charity Hospital, 
Blackwell’s Island, for 1875, with a similar class 
of patients. 

We may note here in comparison that the 
average death-rate in Pennsylvania Hospital 
from 1752 to 1875, was 9.3 per cent., and in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital during the first 
year of its existence, was over 9 per cent. 

During the first year of the existenee of this 
hospital, 2,444 patients were admitted. The 
deaths that have occurred were largely from 
phthisis, the rate from all other causes being 
only 2.07 per cent. 

The census for January 25th was 625, being 
larger than any previous time during its exist- 
ence. 

The Medical Board at its annual meeting, 
January 4, elected Dr. E. Guernsey, President; 
Dr. H. D. Paine, Vice-President, and Dr. Alfred 
K. Hills, Secretary, for the ensuing year. 

The Committee remain as before, with the 
addition of Dr. T. D. Bradford, as special path- 
ologist. 

Dr. Talcott has just added a fine Wale’s micro. 
scope to his implements for prosecuting the study 
of pathological specimens, for which there is so 
fine and extensive opportunities in the institu- 
tion. 


vancement and greatest good of all. 


_ We are pleased to observe that this depart- 
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ment of scientific investigation has received new 
impetus, and we may expect interesting reports 
from so broad a field. 

The new amphitheatre in which medical and 
surgical cliniques are held regularly every Thurs- 
day, reflects great credit upon the Commission- 
ers who furnished the material, and Dr. Talcott 
who planned and superintended its construction. 

On Thursdays the special boat leaves the foot 
of 26th street, E. R., at 1.30 P. M., to convey 
students and physicians who may desire to 
attend the clinique, which takes place on arrival 
at Ward’s Island. 

The regular course of lectures to nurses still 
continues, and has the tendency to attract the 
best talent of this kind to the hospital in conse” 
quence of advantages thus offered. 

On the whole we may assure our readers that 
thus far the Homeopathic Charity Hospital is 
& perfect success in every respect, showing a 

‘saving of human life to the extent of one per 
cent., at least, over other similar institutions, 
and to the taxpayers of our city of several thou- 
sand dollars annually in money. 
BOARD OF HEALTH. 

A BILL has been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture by Dr. Gulick to create a State Board of 
Health. By its provisions the board will be 
constituted by a physician appointed by each of 
the two State Medical Societies from their num- 
ber, the Attorney General of the State, the Sur- 
geon General, the State Engineer, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, and the Superintend- 
ent of State Prisons. Five members at any 
regular meeting will constitute a quorum. The 
board shall take cognizance of the interests of 
health and life among the people of the State, 
make inquiries in respect to the cause of disease, 
and especially of epidemics. The act invests 
the board with ample powers, and appropriates 
twenty thousand dollars to carry out its provi- 
sions. A board thus constituted might bring 
together and systematize an immense amount of 
practical information, preventing oftentimes the 
spread of epidemics, and naturally increasing by 
watchful care the health of the State. 


Correspondence. 


LOCAL APPLICATIONS. 
Discovery OF THE LAW OF MrTASTASIS. 


Editors Hom@opatuic Times. 

GENTLEMEN—Before proceeding further in 
my discussion of the serious results that I have 
claimed will always, sooner or later, follow and 
arise from the suppression of any and all forms 
of disease, by local applications, it seems proper 
that the case in which the law of metastasis was 
discovered should be given in detail, and, per- 
haps, thereby prove the existence of the law 
more clearly ths.. has yet, or may be done, by 
other cases. That case was as follows : 

In June, 1859, while in practice in Canandai- 
gua, N. Y., I was called to the neighboring 
village of Rushville, to visit a patient, a girl 
aged eleven years, who had been given up to die 
of what was diagnosed as pleurisy. An examin- 
ation of the pulse, however, showed at once, that 
there was great disturbance of the action of the 
heart, and auscultation revealed the worst case 
of endocarditis, pericarditis and hydropericar- 
dium, it has ever been my lot to treat. The 
patient had a very light attack of scarlet fever 
the previous March, after which she went out 
too soon, and took cold, this being followed in a 
short time with a pain in the precordial region, 
which continued dull two months or more, then 
became acute, and finally so violent that she was 
taken down to her bed with great suffering from 
every inspiration, hence the mistaken diagnosis 
of pleurisy. The beating of the heart was very 
tumultuous, the aortic valves so thickened as to 
encroach very much upon the passage between 
them, and not fall back to place. The bellows 
murmur was very loud, and the second sound 
entirely wanting; while the pericardium was so 
enormously distended by dropsical effusion into 
it as to press the left lung flat against the ribs all 
around, so that no air could be heard to enter 
that lung, even upon the extreme outer side of 
the chest, in the axilla, or at any ‘point on the 
back; in fact nowhere except at its apex in 
front posterior to the first and second ribs. It 
did not seem possible that the ‘pericardium 
could hold a spoonful or two more of water 
without being ruptured. The patient could not 
be in any other position than a half sitting one, 


partially turned from the back to the left side, 
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and had so lain two or three days, breathing 
very short, and groaning with every breath from 
the severity of the pain. Pulse 140 to 150 per 
minute, and great exhaustion. 

Upon my telling the father, who was an edu- 
cated man, the true condition of his daughter’s 
disease, he said, then she must die. Such are the 
teachings of the books, I responded, but at the 
same time told him her previously good consti- 
tution, (she had never before been sick and was 
very robust), must be considered, and because of 
that I could but feel there was some hope. The 
attending physician who, I should have before 
said, was partially deaf so that he could not 
determine by auscultation what was taking place 
in the chest, had been giving bryonia and pulsa- 
tilla 3d, under the idea that the disease was 
pleurisy complicated with pains in the intercos- 
tal spaces resembling false pleurisy. Aconite, 
however, was clearly the remedy indicated, and 
I gave it, but not having then learned the error 
of giving two remedies in alternation, I gave 
bryonia with it, both in the thirtieth potency and 
at intervals of three hours. 

The case was given into my hands, but as the 
distance was such that I could only visit the 
patient every other day, I gave the former phy- 
sician directions what to do in emergencies that 
might arise, as he lived in the town, and could 
be called at any time. At my next visit two 
days later, I found the patient lying more upon 
the back with the head lower, breathing slower 
and deeper, and with little or no pain. Pulse 
was also less frequent, in fact, the whole general 
appearance was better, but upon removing the 
right arm, which lay flexed across the chest, 
down by her side, to listen to the condition of 
the heart, she screamed out as though severely 
hurt. I asked what was the matter? she said, 
“ You hurt my right elbow.” Upon examining 
it nothing was to be seen that should cause pain, 
nor did quite hard pressure hurt her. I then 
told her to bend it herself, which she did, and 
screamed again, saying the pain was deep in the 
joint. The fact that handling or pressure did not 
hurt, while the least effort at bending did, 
showed chat the irritation, whatever it was, 
was as yet confined to, or had commenced on, 
the serous membrane covering the ends of the 
bones, that enter into the construction of the 
joints. 

Auscultation showed that there was certainly 


considerable improvement in the alarming con- 
dition of the heart, its action being less tumult- 
ous, etc. Continued the same prescription, At 
my next visit I found the right elbow considera- 
bly swollen and painful, and similar action set- 
ting in upon the right wrist. The heart was - 
now much improved in every way, and even so 
much of the water had been absorbed from the 
pericardium, and the pressure upon the lung 
thereby so much relieved, that the air was heard 
entering the latter on the back and in the axilla, 
and in front as low down as the third rib. The 
constitutional symptoms were also all greatly 
relieved. 

On my journey home that day I was reflecting 
intently upon the case, when it oceurred to me 
that some principle in nature must lie at the 
foundation of the change that had occurred, and 
was directing so happy a result as the transfer 
of that terribly diseased condition of one of the 
most vital of all the organs of the body, out- 
wardly upon the joints—parts of so little vital- 
ity, in comparison, that the disease could all be 
borne by them without working any danger to 
life. All the parts between the heart and elbow 
joint were in a perfectly healthy condition. 
There was, therefore, no extension or spreading 
of the disease by contact with the diseased parts, 
nor by sympathy, for the heart was getting 
rapidly better while the elbow was getting as 
rapidly worse; then, why did the disease go to 
the latter? I then recalled the fact that in in- 
flammatory rheumatism the disease, when sup- 
pressed by external applications to the joints, 
leaves these and strikes to the heart, sooner or 
later producing fatal conditions, which was an 
exact reversal of the action I was producing by 
curative treatment in this case; the former so 
often ending in death; the latter if it could be 
continued, to end in a cure of one of the most 
dangerous of all diseases, and one of the very 
worst cases I had ever seen. In rheumatism 
striking to the heart, too, it leaves all the tissues 
between the joint» and heart healthy, just as it 
did in my case, apon reversing that action. All 
this came up in more or less rapid succession t® 
my mind, and in connection with it the fact that 
the serous membranes of the joints are identical 
in structure, and very similar in function to the 
serous membrane that lines the heart inside and 
outside, and is reflected from the latter to cover 
the whole inner surface‘ of the pericardium. 
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Then, if the two membranes are alike, the dis- | eons; I will say that the heart continued to im- 
eases of the two similar, as they have long been | prove rapidly until in ten days or a fortnight 
known to be, and if all dissimilar tissues | more, it was fully restored to its normal action, 
between, and even those more or less directly |so far as could be determined by auscultation, 
connected with the two escape, there must be a/ and the water had been entirely absorbed from 
law governing the result. The same general |the pericardium, so that air was entering all 
fact I readily recalled to mind as holding true! points of the left lung in a natural manner. 
with reference to all the other classes of tissues ; | But all this while the diseaxe became as rapidly 
that their diseases all through their primary| worse in the joints, spreading from one to 
action continue upon the same ornearest similar | another of these until every large and small 
class of tissues. Diseases of the nervous system, | joint of both the upper and lower extremities, 
neuralgia, etc., continue throughout their pri-|except the hip joints, became involved and 
mary developments to act upon the nerves,| greatly swelled, and the patient went through 
whatever transfers they may make from one | the worst attack of inflammatory rheumatism I 
point of the system to another; diseases of the |have ever yet seen. So great, indeed, were the 
glands continue to act on the glands; of the | sufferings that for two or three days she was in 
bones upon the bones ; eruptions upon the skin, | serious danger of dying of exhaustion from ex- 
as small-pox, scarlet fever, measles, etc., when jersive pain, but this was averted by the ad- 
suppressed, strike to or settle internally upon | ministration of our remedies internally, and 
some one of the mucous membranes, these being | without anodynes or any external applications 
almost identical in structure with the outer skin,| whatever. It was, however, only by a severe 
ete., etc. Here, clearly, thought I, there must | struggle and constant warnings that [ kept the 
be a law to govern so universal a fact as to the! friends from the use of local applications of 
primary action of the various diseases, of all the! various kinds. The whole town was aroused 
different tissues of the system. As every other | upon the case, and I had to contend against all 
department of nature is governed by its specific | by the constant and repeated assurances that 
law, or laws, this must be, and thus was the Law | external treatment could only relieve the suffer- 
of Metastasis discovered. ings by drawing just so much of the disease 
So far this may be said to have been theoriz-| back upon the heart, with great jeopardy to 
ing only, therefore we will now return to our | life. if even 9» part of it only were driven back, 
case for its result and proof, so far as one case |and certain aud speedy death if it were not all 
cau prove such aclaim. At my next visit, two| driven there; that they had seen that curative 
days after the last named, and after the course |action had forced the disease away from that 
of reflections on the results so far, as above de-| most vital organ, the heart, and ont upon the 
tailed, I found my patient suffering very much |joints, which are among the least vital; that 
from both the right elbow and wrist, which life had thereby been thus far saved from one 
were greatly swollen, while the right knee also|of the most desperate and dangerous diseased 
had commenced to swell and was getting pain- | conditions that could arise; that relief by local 
ful. The heart was rapidly assuming a more|treatment could only come by arresting the 
normal condition, it was much less tumultuous | disease in the joints before it reached its crisis 
in action, the bellows murmur was much less!and natural termination there, and sending it 
distinct, and the water had been so far absorbed ‘elsewhere to complete its crisis, thus exactly 
from the pericardium that the air was now heard | reversing the whole order of procedure that 
to enter the lung to nearly its lowest point, must necessarily end in a cure if let alone. 
both on the back and on the side beneath the It wax only by such arguments and a severe 
axilla. During this time the same prescription | struggle, | repeat, that I kept the patient in 
had been continued; but now rhus. tox. 30th, hand, to cvre her by the same course that I set 
was substituted for bryonia. Aconite and rhus. out with, viz., the exclusive internal administra- 
being given every three hours alternately. ition of our remedies, without extraneous aids 
To give the subsequent three weeks’ treat- of any kind, name or nature. It should be said, 
ment, resulting in a perfect cure, in as few however, that several other remedies than those 
words as consistent with the importance of the ‘named were used, the details of which it would 
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take too much time and space to give; but to 
aconite, no doubt, more than to all other re- 
medies, is the credit due of saving that life. 
And here I should say that from my experience 
since, had this medicine been given alone at 
much longer intervals, and in higher and higher 
attenuations, as the improvement in the heart 
went on, the effect would have been just as 
happy and speedy upon that organ and less 
violént upon the joints, thus avoiding very 
much of the extreme suffering ; in other words, 
that the aconite aggravated the inflammation 
in the joints, as it is well known our remedies 
will do in various cases of disease, if their ad- 
ministration is pushed too vigorously. 

And now I will give some interesting sequel 
in as few words as possible, and close the case. 
All the large joints, but more especially the 
knees and ankles became enormously swelled 
during the height of the disease thereiu, and 
continued so many days, and as the swelling 
subsided, there was left on each side of each 
knee-joint, an oblong sac of water like a blister, 
as large as @ man’s wrist, and one about half as 
large on each side of each ankle, while the 
elbows and wrists showed similar ones but of 
smaller size. Can there be a doubt then, that 
this water, or a portion of it was what had been 
absorbed from the pericardium, and had been 
deposited about the joints in the height of the 
inflammation in them? If such were the fact, 
what a lesson it affords us of the great and cer- 
tain power our remedies have, when properly 
administered, over the very worst, as well as 
the milder forms of disease; and what absolute 
reliance we can place on the law of metastasis, 
when we work in harmony with it. 

SUPPRESSED RHEUMATISM. 

A case showing almost the exact reverse of 
what is shown on the preceding, and proving 
the law from its directly opposite action, as well 
as illustrating the great danger of suppressing 
inflammatory rheumatism by local treatment, I 
will now give: 

In 1864, I was called to treat a young lady, 
of this city, who was suffering from a very severe 

Brack of acute rheumatism. It commenced in 
the knees, and soon extended to the ankles and 
joints of the feet and toes, and then to all, or 
nearly all the joints of the upper extremities. 
It spread rapidly, that is, it passed on from 
joint to joint until all had been involved within 


about ten days, and the sufferings were part of 
the time very severe. Fever ran high and pulse 
rapid, but the heart showed no indications of 
taking on any inflammatory, or other serious dis- 
turbance, even in the height of the disease. 
Medicines apparently acted very favorably in 
hastening the case through its first stage, and 
subduing the fever, and the pains and swellings 
of all the joints, excepting the elbows, wrists 
and hands, which still remained somewhat 
swelled and painful, but were improving as fast 
as could reasonably be expected. At this junc- 
ture, several ladies boarding in the house ( the 
case occurred in a large boarding house), urged 
the calling in of a so-called “Magnetic Doctor,” 
who had rooms in the house, to magnetize or rub 
the suffering parts. This was done without my 
knowled:ze, late one evening after my last call of 
the day, and at which I left my patient almost 
wholly without fever, with the pulse below 90; 
she had slept quite well during the two or three 
preceding nights, and was doing well in every 
other respect, excepting there was still some 
pain, though not severe, and only moderate 
swelling of the elbows, wrists and hands. The 
result of the interference was that I was sent for 
very early next morning, and found my patient 
suffering from very alarming symptoms. Her 
pulse was 130, and upwards; she had not closed 
her eyes in sleep the whole night, there was 
great dyspnea, severe acute pains in the chest 
and precordial region, with the heart’s action 
greatly disturbed, and great nervous excitement, 
while the pains and swelling of the elbows, 
wrists and hands had almost wholly disappeared. 
In short, a metastasis of the disease to the heart 
had oceurred, that I was utterly at a loss to 
account for, (being still inignorance of what had 
been done), and it had already, in these few 
hours, produced both endocarditis and pericar- 
ditis. I had never before seen anything of the 
kind arise under similar circumstances, that is, 
when there had been no interference, and it ap- 
peared very strange that it should have occurred 
in this case, and so suddenly and severely, with- 
out previous warning, when I had left the pa- 
tient doing so well not twelve hours before. I 
asked if anything had been done or taken con- 
trary to my orders, and was answered there had 
not; still believed such must have been the case, 
and, finally, accidently learned three or four 
days later, of the magnetic or rubbing treat- 
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ment, and that it had been continued from the 
evening named, twice a day, for three days, 
then abandoned. 

The violent symptoms mentioned, especially 
those of the heart, as the great difficulty in 
breathing; violent pain in the precordial region, 
tumultuous action and the like continued from 
day to day, for many days, with imminent dan- 
ger of death occurring at any time. There was 
scarcely any sleep for about ten days ; certainly 
not one hour in twenty-four during all that time. 
Medicines seemed to accomplish nothing, unless 
it were simply to keep the patient alive. After 
that, however, there was an amelioration of 
the symptoms, with more, yet still greatly dis- 
turbed sleep, for many days longer, until a 
more vigorous reaction was established in the 
chest, and the disease finally thrown off from 
there, and all danger averted. But no sooner 
was this done than the rheumatism returned to 
the elbows, wrists and hands, where it was all 
confined before the suppression, and was exactly 


_as it was previous to being driven to the heart. 


Furthermore, the disease did not then or after- 
wards effect, or spread to any of the other 
joints. It was also soon fully controlled in those 
parts by the exclusive administration of our 
remedies internally, and the patient then made 
a very satisfactory recovery, without there be- 
ing left any organic disease of the heart, that 
could be detected by the most careful ausculta- 
tion. . 

The fact that the disease in this case com- 
menced in the joints, and was driven to the 
heart by the local or rubbing treatment, produc- 
ing both endocarditis and pericarditis, and that 
the curative remedies drove it back again to the 
identical joints it left, to go to the heart, and that 
it did not go elsewhere, not even to joints that 
were involved before those of the upper extremi- 
ties were attacked in the first instance, doubly 
proves the law of metastasis, and especially so 
when we take this in connection with the prece- 
ding case; and it also shows what reliance we 
can place upon its workings. Nothing but a 
law of nature can explain, and show a harmony 
in such results, and that does fully and clearly. 

Many other cases might be given where in- 
flammatory rheumatism was suppressed, by 
various local applications to the joints, and 
driven to the heart, resulting in organic changes 
of that most vital organ, from which the patients 


either died immediately, without ever getting 
up from their beds, or got out with such a per- 
manent defect thereof, that no hope could be 
entertained of a cure; many of the victims, 
perhaps too, sooner or later drop dead in the 
streets, or die elsewhere more or less suddenly, 
while others must pass through long and terrible 
scenes of suffering without remedy and with- 
out hope. But it cannot be necessary to multi- 
ply proof on this point. The books are filled 
with instruction and warnings in this matter, 
(no where, however, as is well known, pointing 
out, or even hinting at the existence of a law 
directing the results, only giving the proofs 
from accumulated observation of the dangerous 
consequences,) and every well read or observing 
physician must be more or less familiar with 
the facts. One such warning I will quote from 
Jahr’s Forty Years’ Practice, both for the 
earnestness of its language and the proof it 
furnishes of the danger of suppressing still 
another disease nearly allied to rheumatism, 
namely, the gout. In speaking of the “ metas- 
tatic changes ” of rheumatism, he says: 

“On this occasion I cannot with sufficient em- 
phasis dissuade my colleagues from the use of 
external applications in rheumatic affections. I 
have seen the most metastases occur in the cases 
of individuals who were in the habit of using ex- 
ternally opodeldoe, or even the tincture of arnica, 
without the advice of their physician. Twice I 
have treated an old man afflicted with gout, 
whom external applications of this kind had 
brought to the brink of the grave, developing 
the first time pneumonia, and the second time 
enteritis; these affections did not yield to treat- 
ment until the gout had reappeared.” 

One case that came under my own observa- 
tion, and proving the danger of external appli- 
cations of arnica for rheumatism I will give. 
A prominent physician of our school was called 
to treat a young lady for inflammatory rheu- 
matism. The disease commenced in the right 
knee, and the sufferings were very severe. In 
the physician’s anxiety to afford relief, and with- 
out waiting to obtain it through the curative 
action of the remedies which he administered 
internally, he made applications of a weak tinc- 
ture of arnica to the knee. This very soon sub- 
dued the pain, and suppressed the disease as 
well; for, by the next day the rheumatism was 
all gone, and in its stead the patient had a fully 
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developed and severe attack of diphtheria upon 
the leit side of the throat, that tonsil being 
greatly swelled and covered with a thick mem- 
brane. The symptoms for a time were alarm- 
ing, but finally yielded, to be followed, how- 
ever, immediately after her recovery from that, 
with a chronic scrofulous swelling of the out- 
side of the neck, same side, that required the, 
writer many months of very careful treatment 


to cure. It was fortunate that her disease | 


THE TIMES. 


There was then, or unac- 
countable, even in view of the law of metastasis, 
and a strict dependence upon it in the great 
majority of cases, that the case under consider- 
ation, changed from rheumatism into diphtheria, 
under the suppressing treatment. ‘lhe excess of 
fibrin must be disposed of in some way, and as 
it was prevented from being deposited in the 
knee-joint, it was in the tonsil. If it had not 
heen thrown out there it undoubtedly would 


struck to the throat instead of the heart; and have beep secreted into or upon the valves or 
in that respect showed an apparent deviation other tissues of the heart or formed clots in its 
from the law, but which in this case is easily ex-| cavities; but most fortunate was it for the 
plained. Fibrin is always greatly in ercess in, patient that it did not take that form, and cause 
the blood in acute rheumatism, and is secreted speedy death, or serious defect of that organ for 


into or upon the serous membrane of the a) 
attacked, very probably is the cause of the in- 

flammation thereof, as I have shown hide 
another occasion; it is also poured into the, 
other tissues about the joints and into the fluid | 
which is effused into and around them in all) 
these cases, where effusion takes place. No, 
matter now what the cause of such excess of 
fibrin is, (a point which I flatter myself I also 
proved some years since to be different from 
that to which it is usually ascribed, namely, in- 
flammation), it is in excess in the blood in these 
cases; and if prevented from being effused into 
or about the joints, it will and must be thrown 
out of the blood vessels somewhere else, into or 
upon some of the other tissues or parts, to pre- 
vent still worse results from its retention in the 
vessels, and then producing embolisin. In the | 


life. 

Of those cases where inflammatory rheumatism 
is driven to other nervous membranes than that 
of the heart, I will only speak in short. Next 


| meet frequently to its striking to the heart it 
|settles upon the pleura, developing the most 


dangerous forms of pleurisy. It sometimes, 
also, strikes to the nervous membrane of thé 
brain when it always speedily takes life, two or 
three cases of which I have known, but both 
time and space forbid my giving the details. 

Of the cases where rheumatism is driven to 
the peritoneum, I have the following to relate : 

In the fall of 1875, an old friend and patron 
in the central part of this State called upon me, 
and to my inquiry after bis family, said his wife 
died a few months previously of inflanimation 
of the bowels. On my asking for the particu- 


case under consideration, the fibrin being pre-| lars, I learned that she suffered from chronic 
vented by the suppression from an effusion into rheumatism, which greatly crippled her for two 
the joint, it was secreted into and upon the or three years; but which she finally got rid of 
tonsil, causing the swelling and inflammation of “by sulphur baths, thorough rubbing of the joints, 
that, and the resulting danger. ‘The membrane and other local means, and soon after was taken 
of diphtheria is almost wholly fibrin in all cases. down with inflammation of the bowels, from 
And fibrin is always found in excess in the blvod | which she died in ten days or a fortnight. He 
of diphtheritic subjects, the same as in rheuma- | further said, upon closer inquiry, that his physi- 


tism. Indeed, one of the most suddenly fatal 
complications in diphtheria is where fibrin is in, 
such excess that it forms clots of it in the blood 
which are sometimes so large as to nearly fill 
one of the cavities of the heart or the aorta, and 
thereby instantly take life. And here again is) 
its resemblance to rheumatism shown, for the 
sudden jleaths in this latter disease are some- 
times due to the formation of clots in the same_ 
way, out of the excess of fibrin in the blood, 
which instantly arrest the circulation. 


‘cians told him the inflammation was mostly or 


wholly confined to the peritoneum, and was in 
many respects an unusual and peculiar case, re-— 
sisting from the first all remedial agents, whether 
administered to allay the inflammation or the 


attending sufferings which were very great. 
One case I also knew, where rheumatism was 
driven in upon the peritoneal coat of the liver. 


In view of all these cases, then, can there be 
a reasonable doubt, first, as to the actual exist- 
ence of a law which governed the results; or sec” 
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Conprensep Materia Mepica. By C. Hering. 
Compiled with the assistance of Drs. A. Korn- 


We know absolutely that of all the cases of, davier and E. 4. Werrington. Mow Yook: 
rheumatism that are treated by exter- & Entel, 566 Goand 
nal agents, a very large proportion, if not a large | Dr. Hering in his preface says: “The real object 
majority, of these who do not die at the time, in preparing this work, has been to give the 
but get out, do so with more or less serious student, in a condensed form, such absolutely 


ondly, that all forms of local treatment of al) 
species of rheumatism, no less than every other 
kind of disease, should be sedulously avoided, 
and that we should depend entirely upon inter- 
nal remedies ? 


defects of the heart, from the disease being 
driven wholly or in part to seat upon it, and for 
the cure of which there is little or no hope, and 
from which most of the victims must drag out a 
miserable existence ; not alone from bodily 
suffering, but from the fear of being liable to 
drop dead at any moment. One of the cases 
that came under my observation in California 
was exactly one of this latter kind, occurring in 
&@ young man, who was told by Dr. Brown-Sé- 
quard that he was liable to die at any time with- 
out a minute’s warning. He was otherwise quite 
healthy, and sent there to see if the change of 
climate would not for a time postpone the fatal 
result. How infinitely better to have cured him 
in the first place by the proper internal adminis- 
tration of curative remedies, than to have driven 
the disease to his heart by external applications, 
and then driven him from home and friends to 
die among strangers, with not a moment’s peace 
of mind till death should release him from such 
an existence. Certainly, if such a terrible fate 
can be averted, and it can be in most cases by 
avoiding-a violation of the law that leads to it, 
no amount of sympathy or outside pressure 
should divert the physician from his whole duty 
to the future, as well as present welfare of his 


patient. 
R. R. Greae, M. D. 
Buffalo, Dec. 20th; 1876. 


“Tue Homa@opatuic C. E. Fisher, 
M. D, Editor, hailing from San Antonio, Texas, 
isa sprightly little sheet, devoted to the enlight- 
enment of the laity of that locality, and contains 
facts and figures from various sources, regarding 
homeopathy and its progress worthy a wide 
circulation. 


Drs. B. G. Carleton and C. C. Boyle have 
been appointed to the House Staff of the Ward’s 
Island Homeopathic Hospital. 


necessary material as would enable him, in a 
comparatively short time, to gain knowledge of 
such important leading symptoms and conditions 
as are characteristic of each remedy—knowledge 
which is imperatively necessary for every-day 
practice. The large and more complete works 
present by their magnitude, if by nought else, 
great obstacles to the rapid acquirement of a prac- 
tical knowledge of the genius of each remedy. 
In order to overcome this, efforts have beeu made 
in the past to condense the material of the large 
works, giving what appears strange or charac- 
teristic, even though not verified. Clinical ex- 
perience only can verify beyond peradventure 
symptoms obtained through provings; this we 
are gaining daily and profiting thereby. Year 
by year we have been enabled, through such 
experience, to separate good wheat from the 
tares, until we have now garnered at least a fair 
per centage of good wheat—and the harvest 
season is not yet over. 

Objections will be made that only one hundred 
and eighty-four remedies are herein given, while 
many more are in daily use by our School. To 
this we reply, that this work is intended as a 
text-book, a manual, not as a complete materia 
medica; and though it was desirable to con- 
dense, it was also necessary to give the really — 
useful symptoms sufficiently complete to make 
up the picture of each remedy so as to be prac- 
tically useful, thus making it impossible to give 
more remedies without so increasing the bulk 
as to render the book unsuited to its purpose.” 

The need of just such a book as the illustrious 
author has here given, has long been felt by 
every earnest student of homeopathy. The 
author justly says “clinical experince only can 
justify beyond peradventure symptoms obtained 
through provings.” It is not enough to give us 
provings of drugs in which all the minute 
details are carefully noted down,—the precise 
time and character of a sneeze, the peculiar 
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sensation of the itching at the end of the nose, 
and whether it comes on at one or twenty-one 
minutes and a half-past one; the peculiar smell 
and precise character of flatus, lond in its emis- 
sion, like the report of a pistol, or modest and 
passive. In reading through such a mass of minute 
details for the important facts, we are often con- 
fused and misled, giving undue prominence to 
unimportant symptoms, and find them utterly 
fail us in the selection of a remedy at the bed- 
side. What the busy practitioner and the care- 
ful student want is, the winnowing out of this 
often worse than useless chaff, and the gathering 
of the pure kernels of wheat in a condition fit 
to appropriate to immediate use. This work 
has been done, and well done, in the volume 
before us. The materia medica has received 
such a thorough sifting, that only those import- 
aut characteristic symptoms absolutely essential 
to be understood in the proper selection of a 
remedy, are given. 

A distinguished allopathic physician holding a 
high and important State position, said to us 
the other day, “ your school is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in your study of the materia medica. Your 
general plan is the only one deserving the name 
of being thoroughly scientific, and if rightly 
carried out, would elevate our therapeutics to 
something like the dignity of science. It will 
yet be the bond of union between the various 
schools and weld them into one. You carry the 
matter too far, and repel and excite ridicule 
by the profusion of unimportant and often ridi- 
enlous symptoms, instead of giving a close and 
compact arrangement of the real spirit, the pith 
and marrow of the carefully proven drug. Do 
this, and you will find one of the strongest ob- 
stacles of union between the two great schools 
will be swept away.” 

This volume of the venerable Hering affd his 
pains-taking coadjutors, is a great step in the 
right direction. It seems to us, however, that 
this work so carefully prepared, should form 


the second volume of a materia medica. The 


first volume should contain a general description 


of drugs, time of gathering, mode of preparing, 
and chemical combinations somewhat in the man- 
ner of the U. 8. Dispensatory: to be followed by 
a careful study from a physiological and patho- 
logical stand-point, such as we have marked out 
and tolerably well executed as far as it goes in 


information thus presented would enable us to 
study with a better understanding, and more 
thoroughly appreciate the symptomatology of 
the second volume. 
would still form an almost indispensable addi- 
tion to every library, the Encyclopedia of Ma- 
teria Medica would be useful for occasional re- 
ference; but we should have in these two volumes, 
a tolerably complete work as far as the subjects 
were discussed on materia medica, and which 
would include the leading and most important 
drugs in general use. If the editors would com- 


The U. S. Dispensatory 


plete the work which they have so ably begun, 


and give us another volume in accordance with 
the above plan, they would receive, we believe, 


the additional thanks of the whole medical pro- 
fession. Physicians fully competent for the 
work would gladly add their carefully prepared 
studies of certain specified drugs. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE PROPERTY. 


Tue Hom. Med. Soc. of Albany Co. earnestly 
protests against the exclusive use of the Medical 
College building by Allopathists, as will be seen 
by the following, adopted at a recent meeting: 
WueEreas, Tlie Common Council of the city of Albany 
has been requested to grant an important franchise to 
the trustees of the Albany Medical College, viz, that of 
granting the use of said college building free of rent; 
and, 

WuenreEas, The faculty of said medical coliege is com- 
posed exclusively of so-called Allopathists, and the 
teachings of said faculty are rigidly and exclusively 
sectarian: and, 

Wuenreas, The granting of so important a privilege 
to the representatives of one portion of the regular 
medical profession would constitute a flagrant act of 
injustice by denying representation to those who are 
taxed, and fostering illiberality and sectarianism ; and, 

Wuenreas, The two rival systems of medical treat- 
ment are now sv nearly equally adopted in every intelli- 
gent community that a course of medical instruction 
which omits from its curriculum the thorough teaching 
of either system of practice is now considered incom- 
plete ; and, 

Wuenrras, The public demand for a comprehensive 
course of medical iustruction, embracing both the 
Homeopathic and the so-called Ailopathic systems, 
has been supplied by two State universities in this 
country. and by several universities in Europe ; there- 
fore. 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest against the con- 
tinued exclusive use of the said Medical College premises 
and building, either for a supposed equivalent in the 
form of rent or free of charge, by the adherents or repre- 
sentatives of one portion only of the medical profession. 


Ringer's Therapeutics. The thoroughly scientific 
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' Resolved, That as members of a noble ani liberal 
profession, we respectfully and earnestly petition the 
government of the city of Albany tu abolish the present 
sectarian monopoly existing in said medical college by 
enacting such regulations as shal! henceforth secure 
representation to the adherents of homeopathy in the 
faculty of said medical college, by providing for the 
appointment of one or more professors of the principles 
and practice of the homeopathic system of medicine. 


Drs. James W. Cox, H. M. Paine, P. L. F. 
Reynolds, James F. McKown, E. B. Graham, 
L. M. Pratt, W. H. Randel, D. Springsteed, G. 
A. Cox, Wm. H. Vanderzee, 8. H. Carroll, ©. E. 


by | 
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We have received a copy of “A Lecture In- 
troductory to the Seventeenth Annual Course of 
Instruction in the Hahnemann Medical College 
and Hospital of Chivago, by Kt. Ludlam, M.D., 
Professor of the Medical and Surgical Diseases 
of Women and Dean of the Faculty.” Published 
at the request of the Class. This little brochure, 
we may say, is in this well-known author's best 
strain. As an author and lecturer, in his spe- 
cialty, Dr. Ludlam has no superior in our school, 
and we commend this address as in every way 
worthy the man and the school which he repre- 


Goewey. | sents. 
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Biedical and 


Removat—Dr. H. A. Houghton, from Kees- 
ville, N. Y., to Charlestown, Mass. 

THE dispensary of the N. Y. Hom. Medical | 
College, during 1876, issued 22,989 prescriptions, 
to 6,948 different patients, with about 900 out- 
door visits. 

Western Homcoratuic DIsPENSARY. — 
Month of January: House Department—Pa- 
tients, 891; prescriptions, 1,925. Visiting De- 
partment—Patients, 90 ; visits, 274. 

Tue N. Y. Homeopathic Medical College 
Dispensary for the month of January, reports 
number of new patients, 657; prescriptions, 
1,990.—C. 5S. KINNEY, Apothecary. 

THE administrative building of Hahnemann 
Hospital, at Fourth avenue and 62d street, is 
nearly completed, and will probably be ready 
for the reception of patients May Ist. 

Tue Atlantic Street Dispensary of Brooklyn, 
has been removed to the hospital in Cumberland 
street, where increased facilities will afford 
greater comfort to both officers and patients. 

THE State Society of Vermont held its semi- 
annual meeting at Bradford, January 31st. The 
Committee on Legislation are kept busy watch- 
ing the manipulation of a proposed Sectarian 
Board ‘of Health. 

Ws are sorry to learn of the continued illness 
of Dr. Carroll Dunham. The MSS. of the 
World’s Convention has been transferred to Dr. 
Robert J. McClatchey, to whom all matters thus 
relating should be addressed, and in season for 
the issue of the volume March Ist. 

THe New York Ophthalmic Hospital —Re- 
port for January: Number of prescriptions, 
2,714; number of new patients, 344; number 
of patients resident in the hospital, 21; average 
daily attendance, 104; largest daily attendance, 
1538.— ALFRED WanstaLL, M. D., Resident 
Surgeon. 

THe Albany County Society has eleeted Dr, 
James F. McKown, President; Dr. W. E. Mil- 
bank, Vice-President, and Dr. W. H. Van Derzee, 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer for the ensuing year. 
This Society is doing some substantial and 
practical work in the matter of climatology 
which may be emulated by other societies to 


advantage. 


THE next meeting of the Hom. Med. Society, 
of the Co. of New York, will occur Feb. 21st, 
when the bureau of Mat. Med. will report 
through Dr. Samuel Swan, chairman. Dr. T. 
F, Allen will read a paper entitled “ Isopathy,” 
Dr. Schley will report a case of poisoning, with 
Cantharis, and the chairman of the bureau will 
give “some notes” of Lac Caninum. 


A GRAND concert and ball in aid of the 
Albany City Homeopathic Hospital took place 
a few days since in that city, and was the event 
of the season, a glowing two column account of 
which appears in the Hvening Journal. From 
this description we may judge that the brilliant 
assemblage, the tasty decorations and the elabo- 
rate toilettes, combined to make this one of the 
most interesting and pleasing occasions of the 
kind which has ever occurred in that city. We 
trust the charity fund in aid of which it was 
given, was largely augmented thereby, and that 
it will be repeated at no far distant day. 


THe Imperial Bath Company has exhausted 
the resources of architectural skill and scientific 
and mechanical appliance in fitting up a “ Ham- 
mam ” that is a perfect gem. Hot rooms heated 
and ventilated upon the most approved princi- 
ples, and furnished in exquisite taste; spacious 
marble shampooing rooms, replete with various 
showers, and the needle bath, with its myriad 
crystal streams of filtered Croton; dressing and 
cooling rooms, all richly finished--the whole 
cheerfully illuminated by means of abundant 
sky-light,--unite to make the establishment 
every thing that can be desired in this healthful 
Oriental luxury. 

THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY Review, for 
the ability of its articles and the impartiality and 
completeness of its criticism, has long been con- 
sidered the leading literary review of the coun- 
try. Since the death of its accomplished editor 
and founder, Dr. Sears, it has passed into the 
hands of his friend, Dr. D. A. Gorton, who, with 
the new year, assumes the entire management. 
We are confident the review will lose none of its 
vigor, its thorough scholarship, its independent 
and honest criticism, in the hands of its new 
editor. Dr. Gorton is known as one of the ablest 
and most fascinating philosophical writers of the 
country, and under his supervision the favorite 
American quarterly must have a brilliant and 
successful future. 


